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EVERY TUESDAY 


FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 


Is THE Earth A True When the Zambesi 
SPHERE ? Overflows 

* ' ' r pHE greatest floods on the Zam- 

What Scientists May Learn From most be pLpie th uving e aTvMa 

Falls and Livingstone occurred 

f]j/y Ciiti’c Tc/l-ftC/J not lon § a SO. Vast masses of 

l/flis kJlFiL o IJJotZ water poured down from the 

.• upper reaches of the river in 

W hat is the exact shape and size of the Earth ? We speak Barotseland, and a pilot flying 

of our planet as a globe or as a ball, but is it what the over that area said it was like 

scientist would call a perfect sphere? Perhaps in a few weeks’ flying over tlle sea - 


Two BY Two AT THE ZOO 


The Victoria Falls themselves 
. became invisible in mighty cur¬ 
tains of spray which on stormy 
days rose into the sky to a height 
of 3000 and 4000 feet. A cleft in 
the rocks beside Devil’s Cataract, 
which in normal times has only a 
trickle of water running over it, 
became like another Falls. 

Launch trips on the river above 
the Falls had to be cancelled. 
The main road from Livingstone 
to the Falls was under water, and 
natives were catching fish on it! 


time the answer will be known. 

Distributed along a 5320-mile 
arc stretching from Southern 
Burma to the Aleutian Islands 
are eight teams of observers. 

Each team forms part of an 
expedition sponsored by the 
National Geographic Society of 
America, and each is tensely 
awaiting the. vital - second at 
which the solar eclipse of May 
8-9 is due to start. Comprising 
astronomers, mathematicians, 
surveyors, geodesists, photo¬ 
graphic and radio technicians, 
medical ‘ .officers and camp 
assistants, this expedition hopes 
to solve that mystery of our 
Earth’s exact shape and size over 
which scholars have pondered 
’ and disputed for 2500 years. 

Above the Clouds 

Flown to their separate areas 
by the Air Transport Command 
of the U S Air Force, the teams 
reached their individual observa¬ 
tion posts at the beginning of 
April, since when they have been 
feverishly busy setting-up camp 
and arranging their equipment 
and special instruments. 

This May eclipse will be an 
“ annular ” one. In this type of 
solar eclipse the Moon appears 
to be slightly smaller than - the 
Sun. There is therefore a 
narrow ring or “ annulus ” of 
light visible round the Moon 
when it moves in front of the 
Sun. 

It is because the relative 
positions of the Sun, Moon, and 
Earth vary considerably that 
solar eclipses are observable now 
in one part of the'globe, and now 
in another. 

For real scientific accuracy in 
eclipse observations perfect 
weather is essential. Owing to 
the risk entailed by unsuitable 
weather tw’o Super-Fortresses, 
have been specially fitted up to 
fly above the clouds and photo¬ 
graph the eclipse from 20,000 to 
30,000 feet above the Earth. 

Exact Calculations 

The main purpose of this 
expedition is outlined by the 
National Geographic Society, 
which states: “Scientists of the 
expedition will measure with 
great precision the times of 
4 contact ’ between the edges of 
the Sun and Moon during the 
eclipse. That is, when their 
edges appear to touch as the 
Moon moves across the face of 
the Sun. Four ‘ contacts ’ are to 
be measured: When the Moon's 
edge first touches the Sun; when 
the ring of light first shows round 
the Moon; when- the ring dis¬ 
appears as the Moon moves on; 
and when the edges of the Sun 
and Moon part company at the 
end. 

“The contacts will come at 

different times at the various Jh ese recent arrivals from the Philippines are very nervous, and 
observing stations along the , t- u T- rr • , J . . 

eclipse path. Knowing the differ- make rare appearances. They are Tarsiers, only-five inches long, 

ence in the ’time of contacts as and are the first of their kind to be seen in this country. 


measured at any two stations, it 
is possible to calculate with great 
accuracy the distance between 
these two stations, and to locate 
their relative positions on the 
Earth's surface with an error of. 
not more than 150 feet. These 
data in turn can be used to deter¬ 
mine very accurately the shape 
and size of the Earth.' Knowing 
the exact shape and size or 
‘ figure 5 of the Earth is im¬ 
portant in the preparation of 
accurate maps and charts. . . . 

Even with the best methods now 
in use it has not been possible to 
locate points on the Earth’s sur¬ 
face "with the desired accu¬ 
racy . . ” 

In past eclipses scientific ob¬ 
servers have sought for the 
answers of many complex scien¬ 
tific problems of the universe. 

Testing ' Einstein’s theory of 
relativity, seeking the clue to the 
atom, finding ways and means of 
improving radio and telephonic 
communications (strongly influ¬ 
enced by “ sun-spot ” activity)— 
these and other problems have 
engaged the earnest attention of 
scientists everywhere. - . 

Though Japanese scientists, 
forming a team of their own at 
Rebun Jima, Japan, are working 
with the Americans on the study 
of this eclipse; nothing is known 
of Russia’s interest (if any) in 
this eclipse, and Britain has not 
sent an expedition. ' 

The cost of this American 
expedition is expected to be the 
highest ever known for any 
eclipse expedition, though the 
actual figure—and the results of 
the observations—will not' be 

known for some time. Past , , , . _ , , , ,, . 

expeditions have cost anything These glum-looking Pelicans at the Zoo seem to haye huddled 

up to £50,000. together to exchange sympathy about some grievance. 



Among the latest attractions at the Zoo are these Himalayan 
Pandas. Coming from ,the Indian side of the Himalayas, they 
-are related to the Giant Panda, found on the Chinese side. 



Adopted By 
Clowns 

'yy’HAT are clowns like when they 
are at home? Often they 
are quite serious, and nearly 
always they are good-hearted 
folk. This was shown recently 
when American clowns “adopted” 
a British orphan boy as a 
memorial to Albertino, a British 
clown, who died in New York not 
long ago. 

The fortunate boy is Michael 
Meech, aged ten, of Sheerness. 
His father, an R A F officer, died 
after an air crash last year and 
since then Michael has been 
helping his mother to keep the 
home going. He has himself 
been quite a father to his sister 
and two 1 brothers. 

The American clowns will send 
him clothes, food, and over thirty- 
five shillings a month, and will 
help to educate him. 

Clowns with warm hearts beat¬ 
ing beneath their funny clothes 
and ridiculous make-up must be 
the jolliest people one can 
imagine as foster-parents; and of 
course Michael is very pleased 
with the idea. 



Young Bryn Wins a Prize 

J^ifteen-year-old Bryn Weight- were announced, Bryn appeared 


man, who lives in the South 
Wales port- of Barry, is keenly 
interested in boats. When the 
Antwerp Town Council sponsored 
an international competition to 
obtain a suitable design for a 
boat to saillhe relatively difficult 
waters of the Scheldt and estu¬ 
aries of Zeeland, he decided to 
submit an entry. 

Bryn told his mother, and 
she smiled tolerantly, thinking 
“Well, it will keep him busy.” 
Mrs Weightman knew that the 
competition, with its first prize 
bf 10,000 francs, would attract 
professional boat-designers all 
over Europe. 

But Bryn was not deterred, 
and for six weeks worked at his 
drawing-board. His first con¬ 
sideration was to produce a boat 
which was fairly fast and sea¬ 
worthy, and was also simple 
enough to be handled by fairly 
inexperienced younger sailors. 

When the final placings 


seventh among names which are 
well known in the European 
boat-building and designing 
world. 

A day of two later, he received 
a letter from the Burgomaster 
of Antwerp, saying: 

“The members of the jury 
have taken note with interest of 
the design sent by you; they 
have expressed satisfaction, 
taking into consideration that 
you are only 15 years old. 

' “We therefore are of the 
opinion that we ought to con¬ 
gratulate you on your design, and 
we have decided to send you a 
present as a token of our 
appreciation, 

“This present, a portfolio with 
pictures of the house and studio 
of the Antwerp painter P. P. 
Rubens, is being sent to you 
under separate cover.” 

Bryn’s father was a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander in the Royal 
Navy during the war.-. 
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Exports—Visible and 
Invisible 

IWToNTH^by month the news about our export trade grows 
more cheerful. British car manufacturers, for example, 
beat all records for 25 years in their exports during March. 
Our overseas coal trade is reviving and in many another British 
industry the volume of our exports is mounting. ^ 

Now, although our export drive therefore been decided to reach 

the ultimate 175 per cent by- 
stages. 

The explanation is that we 
shall hot have enough steel to 
allow our engineering industries 
to produce all they could for the 
foreign markets. As a result, our 
exports of machinery and motor 
vehicles, though still much 
higher than in 1938, will not be 
as great as we had hoped. To 
make up this loss of foreign 
currency the Government have 
sharply increased the export 
targets for cotton and woollen 
and worsted goods. British 
textiles are known the world 
over for their quality and, of 
course, sell easily t everywhere, 
especially in the US. 
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is going well, as time goes on 
we shall have to face diffi-' 
culties. Dealing with sixty or. 
more buyer countries-in every 
corner of the world is, of course, 
no e’asy job. Moreover, our own 
industrial situation calls from 
time to time for changes in 
export policy. 

One . such adjustment was 
announced by Mr Harold Wilson, 
President of the Board of Trade, 
a shdrt while ago. He said that 
the new target for United King¬ 
dom exports is set at 150 per 
cent of the 1938 volume instead 
of the original 160 per cent. It 
will be remembered that shortly 
after the end of the war the 
Government declared that our 
aim must be to export, ulti¬ 
mately,' one - and - three - quarter 
tons of goods for each ton we ex¬ 
ported in 1938. Obviously such 
an increase could not be achieved 
at once by any country unless it 
deprived its own citizens of 
many essential goods. It has 

THE END OF 
“SCHOOL CERT” 

'J'he days of our old friend the 
School Certificate examina¬ 
tion are numbered; in 1950 the 
School and Higher School certifi¬ 
cate examinations will be held 
for the last time and will be re¬ 
placed in 1951 by new examina¬ 
tions for the General Certificate 
of Education. 

This new Certificate is to be 
divided into three levels: 
Ordinary, which will be somewhat 
similar to the present school 
certificate; Advanced, roughly 
the same standard as the present 
higher school certificate; and 
Scholarship, intended to* enable 
the most gifted pupils to show 
their full powers. 

All subjects will be optional in 



World News Reel 


For Services Rendered 

But this is not the only way 
we plan to arrest the slowing 
down of our export drive. There 
are other ways of earning foreign 
exchange with which to pay for 
our imports. Payments made by 
foreign countries for the trans¬ 
porting of their goods or 
passengers by British ships, for 
insuring their goods, and—before 
the war—as interest on money 
lent to them, are all important 
sources of foreign exchange. 

These contributions to our 
balance of payments are called 
invisible exports—invisible be¬ 
cause no goods actually leave our 
shores. Such payment is indeed 
only for services . rendered by 
British companies to foreigners. 

There is yet . another form of 
invisible exports which owing to 
the post-war conditions ‘have 
not grown as fast as we could 
wish. This is the tourist industry, 
which has always played a very 
important part in the balance 
of payments of such countries as 
Switzerland, France, Italy, and 
Canada. 

Tourism—to adapt the French 


the new examinations. When , . , . 

they are first held in 1951, candi- wor( J * s perhaps one of the 

dates must not be less than 16 


on September 1, 1951, and there¬ 
after 16 will be the minimum age 
for entry. In 1952 the staff da rd 
for a pass in the Ordinary will be 
raised to about that of a credit 
in the present school certificates. 

The Nation’s Health 

giR 'Wilson Jameson, chief 
medical officer of the 
Ministry' of Health, has revealed 
that last winter was the best we 
had ever had from the point of 
view 'of national health; and 
that because of the very mild 
winter, the • time lost through 
illness must have been a long 
way below normal. He also 
stated that for every ten children 
who died from diphtheria before 
the immunisation campaign 
only one died now. 

Authoress at 11 

Christine Mary Brooks, of 
Otley, Yorkshire, is only, 11; 
but during her six weeks’ 
summer holiday last year she. 
sat down and wrote a long story 
of adventure. She did not-regard 
her effort merely as an amusing 
exercise; she sent it to a firm of 
publishers, and the other day 
heard that it had been accepted. 
Well done, Christine! 


most ingenious forms of all 
exports, for the things which are 
thus being “ sold ” to a foreign 
visitor can never be exported. 
They are the beauty of land¬ 
scape, the pageantry of the land, 
its historic sights, its beaches 
and forests, its people’s courtesy, 
and their provision of comfort 
and good food. 

How Everyone Can Help 

In the past, when Britain’s 
balance of payments was more 
easily secured, not much thought 
was given by our nation towards 
fostering tourism as a source of 
foreign exchange. With lower 
shipping and investment income, 
however, the Government have 
begun to pay increasing attention 
to encouraging tourists to come 
to this country. More than 
300,000 visitors came here in 
1947, our earnings from 75,000 
American visitors * alone being 
about £5,000,000. in 1948 there 
should be some half a million 
visitors, and our dollar earn¬ 
ings alone should approach 
£ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

These are valuable sums which 
should increase in future years. 
It is a source of national income 
which every one of us by his atti¬ 
tude to foreign visitors can 
ensure. 


Lady of the Garter 

Princess Elizabeth in the robes of 

the six-centuries-old Order of 
the Garter. 

Help For the 
‘Back-Room Boys’ 

\ Bill has been brought before 

Parliament to ensure that no 
invention which could_ be of use' 
to the nation shall be~ neglected, 
or not .used in the right way. 
Called the Development of In¬ 
ventions Bill, it proposes to set up 
a body called The National Re¬ 
search Corporation. 

This Corporation would secure 
to the public interest the develop¬ 
ment of inventions which have 
resulted from official research 
undertakings. It would also en¬ 
sure the exploitation of any in¬ 
vention which, in its view, was 
not being sufficiently developed. 
•The Corporation would be able to' 
acquire and hold rights in inven¬ 
tions or new processes and would 
be able to give powers to private 
companies to develop them on its 
behalf. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that in future all inventors and 
their products will'be taken over 
by the State, but it does mean 
that no one who has invented 
something really good need be 
thwarted in developing it through 
lack of capital, or through being 
unable to interest any private 
firm in the new device or 
process. . 

The Corporation would work 
under the Board of Trade and 
would be permitted, during the 
first five years of its existence, to 
borrow up to £5,000,000 from the 
Treasury. J 

The aim of this Bill is an ex¬ 
cellent one, for Britain must 
mobilise to. the full the skill and 
ingenuity of her inventors and 
technicians if she is to keep her 
position as a great industrial 
nation. The “back-room boys” 
and the “boffins ” must be given 
every encouragement. 

Underwater Engineers 

~|7]x-naval frogmen are being 

trained for peace work. 
They will do salvage jobs and 
underwater repairs ’ to ships, 
using submarine flame-cutters, 
electric welding gear, and electric 
guns which drive bolts into steel 
plates. As*, all the men are. 
engineers they will be able to 
fit valves’ and perform other 
.intricate work. They will carry 
oxygen containers which will 
enable them to remain below for 
as Tong as nine hours. As the 
frogmen can work on the spot, 
they will save long . towing 
voyages for damaged ships and , 
thus provide a great qaving in 
the costs of dry-docking. s 


UNITED AFRICA. The United 
Central Africa Association, re¬ 
cently formed; aims at the amal¬ 
gamation • of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia, with 
Dominion status, and the even¬ 
tual formation of a great British 
federation in Africa. 

American scientists have made 
it possible to see, for the first 
time, living cells in their natural 
colours. It is hoped, by means 
of this technique, that basic 
differences between normal cells 
and cancer cells, or other kinds of 
diseased cells, may be distin¬ 
guished. 

Two leopards broke loose in a 
ship in the Gulf of Suez not long 
ago. They were among a con- 
signmeht of animals for Glasgow 
Zoo from Mombasa. After all 
doors, portholes, and cabins had 
been locked, the leopards were 
hosed back to their cages. 

ANCESTORS?. The fossil re¬ 
mains of apes, estimated to be 
millions of years old, have been 
discovered in northern Kenya by 
members of the University of 
California’s African expedition; 
they may. be of use in working 
out the history of human evolu¬ 
tion. 

It was announced in the House 
of Commons recently that 21 
German undergraduate and two 
post-graduate students will spend 
the summer term at a British uni¬ 
versity. 


Since last August, it is esti¬ 
mated, between 1,250,000 and 
2,500,000 Hindu refugees have 
left the Pakistan province ' of 
East Bengal. 

NEW KING. The new King of 
the Yemen, Seif-el-Islam, has 
been recognised by the British 
Government. He is the eldest 
son of the late king, Iman Yahya, 
who was assassinated. t The new 
king has also been recognised by 
the Arab League, Pakistan, and 
India. 

In Britain 28,000 persons are 
awaiting pasages to New Zealand 
for which they are ready to pay. 
These are in addition to emigrants 
qualifying for assisted passages. 

Argentina has placed an order 
in Britain for 35 freight locomo¬ 
tives for the Central Argentine 
Railway, which ’ teas formerly 
British-owned. 

RARE ELEMENT. Dr Hage- 
mann has announced to the 
American Chemical Society that 
the radio-active element, actin¬ 
ium, has been isolated from 
radium; this was achieved in an 
atomic pile by bombarding 
radium with neutrons. Dr 
Hagemann said that ten tons of 
uranium ore would have to be 
worked to get one 30,000th part 
of an ounce of actinium. 

The first production of pig-iron 
by Europeans in Southern Rho¬ 
desia was achieved recently at 
Que Que. 


Home News Reel 


HAPPY THOUGHT. The 

Mayor of Croydon’s Happiness 
Fund will provide a day at East¬ 
bourne in June for 100 old people. 

Worried about the lack of school 
facilities, Horley mothers have 
volunteered to help workmen at 
week-ends in building a new 
school. 

The G P O has decided to give 
blind telephonists permanent 
employment up to the age of 60. 

BIG GIFT. The Royal College 
of Physicians has received 
£20,000 for the development of 
its library as a gift from the 
British Red Cross and St John 
War organisation. This will 
enable the College to provide for 
scholars making research into 
the history of medicine. 

A scarecrow-making competi¬ 
tion was held recently at an Essex 
Young Farmers’ Club rally. 

Vauxhall Motors Hospital Ser¬ 
vice Association have given an 
avenue of trees to Luton rehabili¬ 
tation centre. 

SHAKESPEARE IN SUMMER. 
At the Open Air Theatre, 
Regent’s Park, London, As You 
Like It will be performed for four* 
weeks from June 8. Next will 
come King John, followed by A 
Midsummer Night’s' Dream. The 
season is being directed by Mr 
Robert Atkins. 


The Allied pircle, 46 .Green 
Street, London, W 1, which works 
to promote international^ friend¬ 
ship, hopes to bring to' Britain 
this summer 1200 French volun¬ 
teers to work in agricultural 
camps; and 700 others from Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway. 

• Skilled Hands, a booklet cir¬ 
culated by the National Institute 
for the Blind, and dealing with 
the employment of blind people 
in_ industry, gives evidence show¬ 
ing that in some jobs blind 
workers are more efficient than 
those who can see . : 

BIRDS IN BROCCOLI. A 

linnet has built a nest in the top 
of a broccoli in a Biggleswade 
garden.^ Another has nested .in 
a broccoli at Beccles, Suffolk. 

•An ancient striking clock with¬ 
out a dial has been , found in 
Littleton (Worcs) church belfry. 

-Over £5000 will be received by 
the Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution following the exhibi¬ 
tion of Princess Elizabeth’s ived - 
ding dress iiu Edinburgh. 

TOUGH. Missing for 12 days, 
a Tewkesbury cat was dug out of 
a drain alive. 

Since their formation in 1927, 
Kent County Playing Fields Asso¬ 
ciation have spent nearly £250,000 
on 107 playing fields and sports 
grounds. ■ 


Youth News Reel 


A SHAM EXPOSED. So-called 
witchcraft in the form of a weird¬ 
looking light seen recently in a 
Nigerian village was exposed by 
a group of native members of the 
Boys’ Brigade. The - boys crept 
up in the darkness, and, uncover¬ 
ing their own lamps,, exposed 
three men who ran away and 
left behind a “box of tricks.” 

Colin Bridle. of the 8th 
Guernsey Troop (Vauxhelets Col¬ 
lege), has been sent a Letter of 
Commendation by the Chief Scout 
in recognition -of his presence of 
mind in assisting a boy who had 
fallen into a disused tunnel and 
1 broken his leg. 

The Chief Scout, Lord Row - 
allan, will attend the convocation 


at McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada, on May 26. — 

SCOUT ACTORS. Eight hun¬ 
dred Scouts will appear as Red 
Indians 'in one of the scenes of 
the musical pageant play which 
is to be produced by Ralph 
Reader at the Royal Albert Hall 
from May 31 to June 5. 

May 9 is Empire Youth Sunday. • 
The Queen and Princess Margaret 
will attend a special service in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Fourteen - year - old Charles 
Sutton of the 1st West cliff-on- 
Sea Boys’ Brigade Company 
rescued a six-year-old boy from 
drowning after he had fallen 
from the sea wall. 
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1 PLUTARCH AND 
SHAKESPEARE 

A . French translation of 
Plutarch’s Lives, signed and 
inscribed by Shakespeare’s 
patron. Henry Wriothesley, Earl 
of Southampton, was recently in 
saleroom news. 

Plutarch’s, famous work was 
translated first into French and 
then into the noble English prose 
of Sir Thomas North in the- 
sixteenth century; and Shakes¬ 
peare must have loved and 
admired North’s translation for 
he quarried in it extensively for 
such plays " as Julius , Caesar, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Corio- 
lanu.s, and, in part, Timon of 
Athens. 

He followed Plutarch closely, 
*not only with! regard to the 
development of the plot but also 
in the drawing of the characters, 
making changes only when 
dramatic necessity and the im¬ 
pulse of his creative genius 
obliged him to do so. What is 
more remarkable is the fact that 
Shakespeare sometimes, with very 
few changes, ran whole passages 
of North into blank verse. 

RECORD CARGO 

JTor many years Queensland’s 
sheep farms have been one 
of the main sources of our wool 
supplies, but a record w$s created 
the other day. 

From Brisbane, Queensland’s 
capital, the Blue Funnel steam¬ 
ship. Tyndareus left for Europe 
with a cargo of wool worth over 
£2,000,000—the largest and most 
valuable wool cargo ever to leave 
Queensland in a single ship. It 
was destined for Britain, 
Belgium, and France. 

Wisdom on the 
' Mazer 

^ handsome silver mazer, or 
early drinking bowl, known 
as the Watson Mazer, and made 
probably in the 16th century 
when Scottish 'craftsmanship in 
silver was at its best, has just 
been acquired by the Royal Scot¬ 
tish Museum. . 

Engraved around the foot of 
the mazer is the device in old 
Scots: Tyne. Geir. Tyne. Littl. 
Tyne. Honovr. Tyne. M tickle. 
Tyne Hart . Tyne. Al. This 
being translated, reads: Lose 
wealth lose little, lose honour lose 
much, lose heart - lose all. 


Future Sailors 



These boys are learning seamanship 
' at Leith Nautical College, where'a 
course is held for deck boys and 
stewards who will be joining the 
Merchant Navy. 


Flightless Birds and the Flying Machine 



r pHE penguins-in the picture are bleak and barren country, for and so highly organised is their 

crowding in great curiosity they are its only regular land-, social life, that explorers have 

round a Sikorsky helicopter going inhabitants. / called them “ the civilised 

which has landed in their As well as inspecting the natives of the Far South.” 
Antarctic homeland. Probably visitors from the sky, the This American Task Force, 
none of them has seen a human penguins, no doubt, wish to greet which returned from the Ant¬ 
being before, and they may them; for among themselves arctic not long ago, discovered 
believe that the visitors—who they have interesting greeting the base camp established by 
are members of an American customs, and Antarctic * ex- Shackleton on McMurdo Sound 
Task Force—are another kind of plorers have reported how the in 1907. The wooden hut used 
penguin. penguins came to them in a sort by the famous explorer was in 

The birds are not afraid of of deputation whose leader good condition with everything 
the strange newcomers for they appeared to bow and even in a remarkable state of preser- 
have never been - molested by seemed to be trying to say some- vation in spite of 40 years’ 
Man; indeed, they have no fear thing. - v exposure to the severe conditions 

of any other creature in their So intelligent are these birds, of the Antarctic. 


A Fortnight at 
v Rugby 

Applications are now being re¬ 
ceived at Rugby School for 
admission to the annual resi¬ 
dential course for young workers, 
to be held during the first fort¬ 
night in August. 

This unique course, begun in 
1945 as an experiment, has now 
established itself. Its purpose is. 
to give young people engaged in 
industry an introduction to cul¬ 
tural studies; and for a fortnight 
the students gather in a friendly, 
social atmosphere to listen to 
lectures and later to discuss them. 

All sorts of young people, from 
shop assistants to cotton winders, 
have come to this course in pre¬ 
vious years and have derived 
benefit from their valuable if 
brief period of study. Young 
people who wish to learn full 
details should write to Mr R. M. 
Carey, 4 Vicarage Road, Rugby. 

WATER FOR THE 
ISLANDS 

rpHE Netherlands Government 
have ordered from a Clyde 
firm a £500,000 distillation plant 
which will be erected on the 
islands of Curacao and Aruba 
and will distil 67,000 gallons of 
fresh water from salt water every 
day. The plant will be pre¬ 
fabricated, and after erection in 
Glasgow, for tests will be dis¬ 
mantled, packed In crates, and 
shipped for rebuilding by the 
islanders. Money, for the con¬ 
tract will be paid in American 
dollars. ; 

What is a 
Plebiscite? - 

^he doctors have had another 
plebiscite in regard to the 
national health service. 

A plebiscite was originally a 
law passed by the Roman people 
assembled in the comitia tributa, 
and was binding only on t the 
plebeians or commoners ‘ oP 
Rome, and not on the patricians. 
A plebiscite now is a vote on an 
important national question, and 
the answer must be “ yes ” or 
“no.” 


MILLION-MILE 

MEMORIAL 

A. railway engine has just 
retired after 27 years of 
unique service. Built by the old 
Great Central Railway in 1920 as 
a memorial to railway men who 
lost their lives in the 1914-18 war, 
“Valour” had an affectionate 
place in the hearts of thousands. 
Now she lies at Gorton, near 
. Manchester, waiting to be broken 
uo. iShe ran over a million miles, 
and was used mainly to work 
express passenger trains. 

Mounted on “ Valour” were two 
memorial tablets. One of these 
is to be kept in the Railway 
Museum at York, and the other 
will be erected in the Gorton 
works. From 1920 to 1938, no 
matter where the engine might 
be working, it was. always brought 
back to Gorton for Armistice 
Day. Suitably adorned with 
laurels and poppies “Valour” 
then worked the 8.20 a m train 
from Manchester, carrying par¬ 
ties of railwaymen from 'Gorton 
to the service held at the War 
Memorial at Victoria Station, 
Sheffield. * This procedure was 
abandoned after 1939. 

King’s Men 

gPEAKiNG in London not long ago, 
v Sir Basil Brooke, Prime 
Minister of Ulster, ‘said that 
Ulster is now engaged in a great 
drive to save and earn- dollars. 
“Its contribution To the larders 
of Great Britain is a most 
important item in the dollar- 
saving campaign/’ He continued, 
“During the 1946-47 season meat, 
potatoes, eggs, poultry, apples, 
and liquid milk valued at over 
£17,000,00(1 were sent to Great 
Britain. 

“Ulster’s total export* and im¬ 
port trade in 1946 exceeded 
£252,000,000,‘or £189 per head of 
the population.” 

“We in Ulster are proud of our 
achievements,” he finished; “it 
is as part of the United King¬ 
dom that we live. We regard our 
intimate ties with Great Britain 
as of fundamental importance. 
The words of Ulster’s first Prime 
Minister are no less true today 
than they were when he uttered 
themwe are indeed King’s 
Men.” 


A Generous Son of 
Colne 

JThe people of the cotton-mill 
town of Coffie in Lancashire 
are proud and h'appy just now, for 
they have become the absolute 
owners of £135,000 left them by 
a former Colne boy, Peter Birt¬ 
wistle, to be used for the aged 
and deserving poor of the town. 

Peter Birtwistle was born over 
a hundred years ago in a humble 
home in “ bonny Colne on the 
hill,” and eventually went to 
Ontario, where he made a fortune 
as a jeweller. He died an old' 
man of 85 in 1927 and left all his 
property in trust to Colne for a 
period of 21 years from his 
death, the income to be used for 
. the aged and needy of his home 
town. He also bequeathed a 
diamond from a-ring he wore to 
the Mayoress of Colne, to be 
worn by her for ever. . 

scarlet tunics 

AND BEARSKINS 

JTor the first time for nine 
years the Brigade of Guards 
will parade in their scarlet tunics 
and bearskins when the ceremony 
of Trooping the Colour takes 
place on June 10 in honour of 
the King’s birthday. The Guards 
were *^o called because they were 
originally the king’s bodyguard, 
and as the king’s livery was 
scarlet the tunics of his military 
protectors were of the same 
colour. 

His Own Theatre 

, A popular feature of life in the 
town of Crail, in Fifeshire, is 
the puppet theatre of 15-year-old 
James Kilpatrick. The theatre 
consists of an old clothes-horse 
and puppets of papier mache and 
is entirely home-made. Jimmy’s 
mother designs and makes the 
costumes of the puppets, and his 
11-year-old sister Dorothy helps 
him to put on the shows. The 
performances are all devised by 
Jimmy. 

In the summer his beach 
shows always attract a crowd of 
children, and since the puppet 
theatre was^ started in 1944 
nearly £100 has been raised for 
different charities. 


AN ATLANTIC 
Adventure 

JyJ'EXT' week a curious vessel, 

- looking very much like two 
lifeboats with their keels cut 
away and then stuck together 
again, will be seen at West¬ 
minster Pier in London before, 
leaving for Falmouth, where it is 
to be prepared for a journey to 
New York. This new type of life¬ 
boat, which is 35 feet long and 
powered by two Diesel engines, 
is the invention of Mr H. A. 
Gaskin, of Knightsbridge, and 
the voyage is to be undertaken 
to demonstrate the sailing quali¬ 
ties of the vessel. * 

Throughout the • voyage the 
lifeboat will keep in touch with 
the Queen Elizabeth and the 
Queen Mary by radio, and the 
conversations that pass between 
the tiny ship and the mighty 
Queens of the ocean will be 
relayed for broadcasting. 

The lifeboat will carry only 
four men, including the inventor, 
a contrast even with the Santa 
Maria of Columbus, which at 
least had a crew of fifty. 

THE MILKY WAY 

gPECiAL tankers for the transport 
of milk in bulk are familiar 
on our great main roads. Now a 
British aircraft firm is making 
experiments to find the ideal 
method of transporting milk by 
air. 

It is probable that in the future 
we shall have aircraft specially 
constructed to take a cylindrical 
tank 9 feet long and 5 feet in 
diameter, lined inside with glass, 
which would occupy about a 
third of the plane’s carrying 
capacity. The tank would be 
mounted on a wheeled chassis for 
easy loading and unloading. 

The Salamander That 
Took a Holiday 

Jn our recent story of the 
Camberley salamander we 
were at fault in stating that its 
exploit in ^surviving the severe 
winter of 1946-7 was “ unique.” 
The phrase “ of interest to 
naturalists ” is the right one. 

Major Maxwell Knight has 
written to the CN to point out 
that whereas the European ■ sala¬ 
mander normally lives in regions 
where quite severe cold is ex¬ 
perienced, and hibernates, this 
salamander was bred in captivity, 
as< were its parents, and had 
lived in an extremely temperate - 
atmosphere all its life. It was 
therefore “of interest that it 
survived and thrived through 
two winters, one very severe.” 


Music Maker 



Mr Henry Briggs, a musical instru¬ 
ment maker; is here seen testing a 
knee harp with a Celtic harp or 
clarsech, in the foreground. 
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Leap-Frog on the Beach 

Possible British representatives in the Olympic Games recently 
spent a week-end by the sea, and here we see some of the 
girls enjoying a game of leap-frog. 

A Friend of India Returns 


After 22 years in India, Dr 
Howard ’ Somervell, the 
Everest climber and medical 
missionary, is on his way back 
to India to take up again his job 
of serving the suffering of .that 
great land. It is 24 years since - 
Dr Somervell reached the high 
mark of over 27,000 feet on the 
north face of Everest. 

Dr Somervell then went down 
to the hot plains of southern 
India and was appalled at the 
misery and disease he saw there. 
That visit led to his service in the 
London Missionary Society’s 
hospitals at Neyyoor, where his 
skill as a surgeon placed the 
hospitals on a high level of 
efficiency. 

When the war ended, Dr 
Somervell began to feel that his 
service, to India was drawing to 
a close, but now, at, a time when 
many Britishers are leaving 
India, Dr Somervell is going 
back to help her on the way 
toward the completion of her own 
medical services. 

Among "the noblest deeds per¬ 


formed by Christian missions for 
India is the gift of medicine and 
the creation of a strong body of 
doctors and nurses who see in 
’their calling' a deep service to 
their own land. A hundred years 
ago caste and custom would not 
have permitted an Indian woman 
to train as a nurse. But men 
like Dr Somervell have helped 
to bring about a remarkable 
revolution in India’s attitude to 
suffering; and have trained many 
Indian doctors and nurses. 

In his book, India Calling, Dr 
Somervell says, “India needs 
friends, not bosses; servants not 
master?.” That is the spirit 
which will make the friendship 
between Britain and India strong 
in the days ahead. One of the 
tfiings Dr Somervell hopes to do, 
he told a C N correspondent, is 
to assist the great medical 
schools at Vellore and Miraj 
which train Christian doctors. 
They have to lift their standard 
of, training and equip Indians 
more thoroughly than ever to 
serve their own land and people. 


Scotland’s Proud River 


new film of the series This 
Modern Age, entitled The 
Future Of Scotland, has been 
produced. Research work in the 
preparation of the film revealed 
that, the Clyde has a million 
tons of shipbuilding on order, 
and that in 1947 Clyde shipyards 
built. one-fifth of the whole 
world’s new shipping. 

It- is fitting that the Clyde, 
birthplace, of the Queen Mary 
and the Queen Elizabeth and so 
many other famous ships, should 
thus retain pride of place in the 
shipbuilding world, in the two 
“ Queens ” the Clyde achieved 
the distinction of having built 
the first ships * of the British 
Merchant Navy to be launched 


by a reigning Queen of England, 
the first having been launched 
by Queen Mary in 1934, and the 
second by Queen Elizabeth in 
1938. 

The Clyde has been “first”'in 
other respects too. Steam 
navigation began on its waters 
when, in 1788, William Syming¬ 
ton constructed- and fitted a 
steam engine to drive a small 
boat. In 1802 he built the first’ 
steam tug,.the.Charlotte Dundas, 
also on the Clyde. Then in 1812 
was built on the same river the' 
first passenger steamer, called 
the Comet, owned by Henry Bell. 
So began the steamship building 
industry in which the Clyde con¬ 
tinues pre-eminent. • 


Voluntary Exiles in Kashmir 


r jpHE Times newspaper reports 
that in spite of fighting 
a between Indian troops and 
A Moslem raiders in the lovely 
land of Kashmir, about 70 
English people have refused to 
leave their homes, which are 
mostly in houseboats near Srin¬ 
agar. They are retired officers, 
civil servants, and missionaries. 

Last Octeber a number- of 
British residents left Kashmir 
when the raiders were advancing 
On .Srinagar, but the dauntless 


70 stayed on, chiefly, it is 
thought, because evacuees were 
not allowed to take their dogs 
4 with them. 

Everjf Sunday this small band 
of exiles gathers at the little 
English church over which flies 
the flag of St George. 

Their calm courage in the 
midst of turmoil, and also their 
quiet friendship with their 
Indian neighbours, is a good 
example of what is best in the 
British way of life. 


Mo/ 8. 1948 

Somebody Who 
Knew What 

Jn the Thames-side village of 
Petersham, at the foot of 
Richmond Hill, there died just 
150 years ago this month a man 
who left a famous name on 
the map. 

George Vancouver was only 13 
when he sailed on Captain 
Cook’s second great voyage, and 
was promoted midshipman. He 
fought under Rodney and 
Gardner, and was later appointed 
to the command of a survey 
voyage. He rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope and sailed to Aus¬ 
tralia, where he named harbours 
and headlands. 

In New Zealand he explored 
Dusky Bay, where Captain Cook 
had written on his chart Nobody 
knows what: Vancouver accu¬ 
rately mapped the coastline'and 
altered Cook’s entry to Somebody 
knows . lohat. 

By way of Tahiti and Hawaii 
he reached the west coast of 
North America, and sailed round 
the big island which has since 
borne his name. He eventually 
reached England, having been 
- absent four years. 

Retiring to the quiet Surrey 
village to write an account of 
his long voyage, Captain Van¬ 
couver had just finished it when 
he died in 1798, only 40 years old. 

Before the war it was custo¬ 
mary to honour each anniversary 
of his death, representatives of 
British Columbia gathering at 
his graveside in Petersham. 
This yeaiv on May 18, a dis¬ 
tinguished company will mark 
the event with a special celebra¬ 
tion, and Canada will hear the 
ceremony broadcast. The Lord 
Mayor of London will plant by 
the grave an arbutus, the beauti¬ 
ful tree discovered on Vancouver 
Island by Archibald Menzies, 
Captain Vancouver’s botanist 
and surgeon. 

The Tree-Dozer 

new machine that is likely to 
be of great service in clear¬ 
ing the bush for the great East 
African ground-nut scheme is the 
' Shervick. This is a heavy tractor 
fitted with clearing equipment 
and made from parts of Sherman 
tanks by Vipkers-Armstrongs. 

At a recent demonstration a 
Shervick knocked down and 
pushed away a twin-trunk tree 
five feet in diameter* at the base. 

The Shervick has a tree-dozer 
for knocking down trees, a root- 
cutter, stumper, and root-rake 
which were designed and made 
by Blaw-Knox, Limited. 

Four-in-Hand 


The Childe: 




A strange sight near the Bank of 
England when students of the 
Royal Academy of Dramatic Art set 
off for the Bath Assembly in a 
stage-coach. 


Prqm/se of May 

M ay, gay with blossom and 
“ crowned with milk white 
May,” is here to herald the 
coming of high summer. Ever 
since Chaucer’s day the poets 
have sung of the delights of this 
merry month. 

Whan that the month of May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules 
singe 

And that the floures ginnen for to 
springe , 

Farwel my book and her dovicion. 

Chaucer’s welcome was an 
English welcome, and nowhere 
in the world is May more lovely 
than in England. This is the 
radiant month when the orchards 
and gardens and hedges of our 
land are arrayed in all their 
glory. 

J^Jay is a prologue to a wonder¬ 
ful summer of enjoyment. 
It marks the beginning of the 
summer season’s festivals and 
sport, and this year will be a 
spacious one, indeed, with Test 
matches and Olympic Games 
added to the usual full measure. 
Shakespeare’s Festival is already 
in full sail at Stratford ; the holi¬ 
day-makers’ plans are made; 
the walkers have spread their 
maps ; the cyclists and motorists 
are preparing fpr the open road. 
A new r generation 1 orf open-air 
lovers is out and about, eager to 
learn the story of the past and 
feast on the beauty of the present 
as the summer days will reveal, 
them, through the spreading 
landscape and in the crannied 
wall. * 

This month begins a summer 
of hope and optimism in many' 
hearts. V 

A man he seems of cheerful 
yesterdays 

And confident tomorrows. 

William Wordsworth’s- view may 
not be everyone’s today, but an 
injection of his spirit would 
greatly help our land and our 
world in the immediate days 
.ahead. 

A way with melancholy and out 
with the flags of the festivals 
where the bands play, the sun 
shines, and the people enjoy 
themselves. That is the gay time 
which May announces, and may 
we all enjoy many happy summer 
days. 

* 

The Blessed Month 

Uail ! bounteous May, that 
dost inspire 

Mirth and youth, and warm 
desire. 

Woods and groves are of thy 
* dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy 
blessing. 

Thus w r e salute thee with our 
early song. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee 
long. 

Milton 


LONDON SCHOLARS 

J^ondon scholars are not only 
those born and bred within 
the sound of Bow Bells, but they 
include thousands of young men 
and women drawn to the Empire's, 
capital from overseas, to study 
in her colleges and hospitals. 

They need a house w r here they 
can live and meet other students 
and from which they can step 
out to see London and Britain. 
To give them a worthy home is 
the aim of London House, in 
Bloomsbury, and General Smuts 
has been appealing for its support 
by- South Africans. No finer 
method of assisting the youth of 
the Empire can be imagined. If 
thousands go home with happy 
memories of student days here 
then strong links have been 
forged between the Mother 
Country and her overseas 
daughters. 

London will always be a Mecca 
for the wandering, scholar, and 
across the years affection for the 
great city has spread round the 
globe .^London House may well be 
a spring of such affection if its 
needs for fitter accommodation 
are fully supplied. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Carlyle wrote , The present 
is the living sum-total of the whole 
past. 


Aeroplanes and 
Elephants 

Jt is good to^ hear of inter¬ 
national action being taken 
in, the interests of animal life. 

In East Africa the • work of 
establishing game reserves has 
been interfered with by low- 
flying planes. Herds of ele¬ 
phants, giraffes, buck, and other 
animals have been terrified into 
’ wild stampede by ‘airmen flying 
low over them, and the. beasts 
have sometimes left their usual 
haunts and taken to areas in¬ 
accessible to the wardens who 
keep watch over them, and to 
tourists eager to see and photo¬ 
graph them. . 

The International Air Trans¬ 
port Association, therefore, has 
requested seven international 
airlines which have services over 
East Africa to fly above 1500 feet 
over Uganda, Kenya, and Tan¬ 
ganyika. 


Under thelE 


PETER POCK 
„ WANTS TO KNOW 


Who grinds the 
ground frost 


Jf laws were printed in plain English 
it would save many disputes. 
But would not stop people having 
words. 

' * ~ 3 

£OME people would rather take orders 
^ than give them. Especially postal 
orders. 

0 

Jf you don’t drop a few bricks you 
won’t build anything, says an 
M P. And if you drop too many 
you had better drop the building. 

0 

Qirl Guides in a certain district 
will do any odd job for a shilling . 
They will go to the hairdresser for a 
bob. : 
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A Dime For a Nickel 

Dus and subway fares in New 
York are being increased for 
the first time since 1904. On 
New York’s Underground one 
. could’ go any distance for a 
” nickel ”—five cents, now about 
threepence. A passenger could 
also go any distance on the 
single-decker buses for a nickel. 
On the only double-decker buses 
in New York, those plying on 
Fifth Avenue, the fare is ten 
cents—a •" dime.” . 

Now, in order to meet the 
transport workers’ demands for 
higher wages, subway fares are 
to be doubled, to a dime, and 
bus fares are to be raised from 
five to seven cents. 

The idea of paying a fixed sum 
and travelling as far as you like 
»was tried in London on the old 
“ Twopenny Tube,” as our 
grandfathers called the Central 
London Railway. On it grand¬ 
father could go from the City 
to Marble Arch for twopence and 
his journey took 20 minutes. 

' Those days are long past, but 
we can sympathise with the New 
Yorkers in coming to the end 
of 44 years of cheap travel. 
These are hard ” dimes ” indeed I 


Playing the Game 

TYon Bradman, Australia’s 
1-7 cricket captain, recently 
made an earnest appeal to the 
Press to treat the present tour as 
a matter of sport-in which there 
is no place for ’ unfortunate 
incidents or sensations.' Such 
incidents,, he pointed out, do 
not originate in the minds of 
the players, who are very friendly 
and wish to remain friendly. 

Don’s advice is wise. In the 
past too many people both here 
and “ down under ” have been 
inclined to treat these cricket 
matches as a sort of struggle 
between the English and the 
Australian peoples in which their 
national honour is seriously 
involved. That is nonsense and 
very unbecoming among people 
who first taught the world to 
41 play the game for the game’s 
sake.” 


THINGS SAID 

'JTie Government cannot create 
wealth as easily as they can 
make laws. We must pay our 
way by harder work and more 
production. Lord Cherwell 

■pRONTiERS must cease to be 
front lines, and goods and 
services, news and thought, art, 
truth, and human beings must 
freely pass across them for the 
good of all 

Lady Bonham Carter 

’T’here is no first-class business 
man who would put up 
factories for his workers like the 
kitchens we have built for our 
wives. The Minister of Works 

Qur main task is to bring God 
to the soldier and the soldier 
to God. The Chaplain-General 
to the Forces 

TY) every Englishman the right 
to express what he thinks, 
whether it be popular or other¬ 
wise, whether it be accepted or 
rejected, is the one he treasures 
most. Ernest Davies , M F 


ditor’s Table 


Italy Makes Her Choice 

Tn the Italian general election 
the Christian Democrat 
party, led by Signor de Gasperi, 
the Prime Minister, secured a 
clear majority over all the other 
parties in the Chamber, and is 
by far-the biggest in the Senate. 
The smaller parties, such as the 
Socialist Union, are opposed to 
the Communists, so the “ Popu¬ 
lar Front,” as the Communists 
and their allies called themselves, 
suffered cl crushing defeat. 

Not long ago the C N wrote of 
the danger in democratic elec¬ 
tions of indifference, of people 
staying away from the ballot box 
through apathy. Happily this 
was not the case in Italy, where 
over 90 per cent of the electors 
recorded their votes, and in 
some places as many as 98 per 
cent. 

Our Italian friends have set 
a .wonderful example to the 
world in this respect, and have 
Avon a resounding victory for the 
Western democratic way of life. 


N open-air exhibition is to be given 
of the neglected art of sculpture. 
It will still be left out. 

0 

housewife says she has made 
new curtains for next to noth¬ 
ing. Most people have them next 
to the window. 

0 

voices carry better than others. 
But their owners have to lift them. 

0 v 

Australians Will Bat on English 
Rations, says a news heading. 
But would prefer a cricket pitch. 



They always were shorter than 
mens. 


In This World of Ours 

TYiere’s no dearth of kindness 
Or love among mankind. 
But in darkling loneness 
Hooded hearts grow blind ! 

Full of kindness tingling, 

Soul is shut from soul, 

When they might v bc mingling 
In one kindred whole ! 

As the wild-rose bloweth. 

As runs the happy river, 
Kihdness freely floweth 
In the heart for ever. 

But if men will hanker 
Ever for golden dust, 

Kingliest hearts'wjll canker. 
Brightest spirits rust. . 

There’s no dearth of kindness 
In this world of ours ; 

Only in our blindness 
We gather thorns for flowers! , 
Oh, cherish God’s best giving, 
Falling from above ! . 

Life were not worth living, 

Were it not for Love. 

Gerald Massey 


May 8. 1948 

A Knight of 
Radio 

'JTke President • of the 'South 
American Republic of Ecua¬ 
dor has made the radio station 
“Voice of the Andes” a knight 
in Ecuador’s Order of Merit. 

This unique distinction has 
been bestowed because this radio 
station has for 16 years been 
quite unlike any other radio 
station in Ecuador. It is dedi¬ 
cated exclusively to cultural pro¬ 
grammes and the broadcasting of 
the Christian message. It speaks 
in 16 languages over six wave¬ 
lengths and from • seven trans¬ 
mitters on the outskirts of Quito. 

Since 1931 the Voice of the 
Andes has v been sending out 
700 programmes based on the 
Christian faith each month; and 
with money, collected mainly in 
the United States of America it 
places free receivers in the homes 
of those who cannot afford them. 
In the primitive parts of the 
Andes mountains the . radio mes¬ 
sage is received ■ also by the 
erection of public loudspeakers in 
the squares and market-places; 
and a travelling radio station is 
maintained so that the marvels 
of radio can be shown to remote 
tribes. When the honour of 
knighthood was presented to this 
pioneer radio missionary station 
50 members of the Government 
were present to join in congratu¬ 
lating an enterprise which is not 
only a credit to Ecuador but to 
the missionaries who saw the 
need of the people and have met 
it. The station’s licence has been 
extended to 1980. 

Behind the Stumps 



Old Button Gwinnett of 
Wolverhampton 

A colourful pageant, illustrating Wolverhampton’s history, 
is being held there this month as part of the celebrations 
of this centenary year of the town’s incorporation as a borough. 


Though it has been a corporate 
town for only 100 years, Wolver¬ 
hampton. was an ■ important 
market town in the. Middle Ages 
and - by the 17th century was 
famed throughout the land for 
its manufacture of - locks and J 
keys. 

To Americans, however, this 
industrial town has another sig¬ 
nificance, and they 'would like a 
certain 18th-century trader there 
—Button Gwinnett—to be given 
a prominent position in the 
pageant, doubtless with a quill 
pen in his hand. For Button 
Gwinnett signed the American* 
Declaration of Independence! 

There is, perhaps, no stranger 
chapter in Wolverhampton’s, 
varied story than that of its 
connection with the odd business 
of Button Gwinnett’s signature. 
He was a person of no great im¬ 
portance in his own day, yet 
£10,200 was paid for his signa¬ 
ture long after he was dead. 

It is known that this queerly- 
named trader in Wolverhampton 
married a local girl, and that 
their three daughters were bap¬ 
tised at the beautiful caryed 
stone font in St Peter’s Church. 

Button emigrated to America, 
where he kept a shop in Savan¬ 
nah, became a magistrate, and 
was elected to Congress as one 
of the three delegates from 
Georgia. In 1776 he w T as one of 
the 56 who signed the Declaration 
of Independence, America’s most 
treasured historic document. In 
1777 Gwinnett fought a duel over 


some silly trifle and died of his 
wounds. 

He would have been forgotten 
but for his signature on the 
historic Declaration. For, years 
afterwards, rich American auto- 
. graph hunters became keen to. 
make collections of genuine signa¬ 
tures made elsewhere by the 56 
men who had signed the Declara-. 
tion, and Button Gwinnett’s 
signature was hard to find. 

Somebody paid £520 for one of 
his signatures, then the price 
jumped to £2800, again to £5700. 
About 21 years ago another of. 
his - ’ signatures was found by 
chance on an old official docu¬ 
ment tucked away in an old 
barn. That was the signature 
that w T as sold for £10,200—and 
two days after it was found the 
barn was accidentally burnt 
down! 

Meanwhile, the fame of Button 
Gwinnett’s signature ' having 
spread to Britain, someone in 
Wolverhampton thought of look¬ 
ing for it among the records of 
the Bluecoat School there. The 
searcher discovered that within 
four months of 1761 the elusive 
Button had attended three meet¬ 
ings of subscribers to the school 
and at each meeting had signed 
the minutes. Those signatures 
were also sold for big sums. 

Who knows but that today,' in 
some forgotten corner of Wolver- 
.hampton, there lies a dusty piece 
of paper, yellow with age, and 
with the precious words, Button 
Gwinnett, at the bottom! . 


THE “NEW LOOK” A CENTURY AGO 


Looking rather dwarfed by the 
stumps, ten-year-old Brian Mayoh 
is taking lessons from county 
players at Hampshire’s ground at 
Southampton, where he is at school. 

• 

Parsley Has a 
History 

(Jooks in Victorian times rarely 

prepared a salad or a sauce 
without including parsley;-but 
nowadays our farmers grow 
much less parsley than they did 
before it became necessary to 
cultivate their land for im¬ 
portant food crops. Yet 1948 
marks an important milestone 
in the history of parsley;- it .was 
first introduced to Britain from 
Sardinia exactly 400 years ago. 

The Greeks and the Romans 
used parsley medicinally. Theirs 
was the plain-leafed variety 
which grew wild on rocks and 
old walls, whereas the sprigs of 
parsley we use today, are usually 
of the curly kind,- which one 
botanist recently likened to “an 
Elizabethan frill.” 

- In the seventeenth century 
many farmers wore sprigs of 
parsley as buttonholes because 
they believed it would bring. 
them good fortune on market 
days. It was also believed that a 
sick person w T ho found parsley 
hidden in a bunch of flowers 
would-recover quickly. 


jyjucH is heard of the “new 
■ look” in women’s fashions, a 
change resulting from no official 
order nor any publicly-expressed 
desire by the women of this 
country. But a century ago, on 
May 9, British womanhood was 
in a flutter, for there really was, 
then, an official decree by Queen 
Victoria concerning their dress. 

The order made it imperative 
that ladies attending the Court 
should appear in dresses that 
were exclusively the product of 
' native industry. Parliament at 
once wanted to know what was 
at the back of this unusual 
edict—did it mean Protection 
against Free Trade in feminine 


fashions? The Prime Minister, 
Lord John Russell, answered that 
no political principle was at stake. 
The Queen’s order was simply the 
outcome of a desire to encourage 
certain branches of trade that 
were depressed in this country. 

Paris had long been accustomed 
to dress the majority of English 
women of fashion, and it seemed 
something of a coincidence that 
this turning from the French 
capital in the matter of women’s 
fashions should occur at the very 
time that the King and Queen 
of France had newly fled as 
refugees to England and were 
living on the bounty of the 
English queen. 



THIS ENGLAND 


At a crossroads at Barngates, 
near Lake Windermere 
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English cricket foll¬ 
owers first saw Hassett 
in 1938. In 1945 he cap¬ 
tained the Australian 
Services in. England 
and now is here again. 


Small and stylish, he has a 
fluent range of strokes, which 
marked him out for advance¬ 
ment when at Geelong Gram¬ 
mar School 20 years ago. He 
is now 34. 


The Penny Hedge of Old Whitby Town 


Poet, Prophet, and Steps to Sporting Fame 
Philosopher 

T HE news that the earliest 
known manuscript- of the 
book of Isaiah has been dis¬ 
covered in the monastery of 
St Mark in Jerusalem will again 
turn scholars’ attention to the 
greatest poet, prophet, and philo¬ 
sopher of the Old Testament. 

Isaiah’s book is made up of at 
least three well-defined sections: 
from chapter one to thirty-nine, 
from chapter forty to fifty-five, 
and from chapter fifty-six to 
sixty-six. It may be that various 
writers had a hand in the 
assembly of the noble prophecies, 
which date from the latter half 
of the eighth century before 
Christ. ' 

In those days, as now, the 
land of Palestine was torn by 
warfare and revolution. f - The 
mighty Assyrian Empire was 
moving southwards intOv the 
kingdoms of Israel, and the 
heavy hand of the conqueror lay 
on the people. Theii* lands were 
ravaged, their cities destroyed, 
their populations deported. 

An Inspiring Call 

In the midst of disaster the 
prophet Isaiah rose, called the 
Israelite people to a new faith in 
GocJ, a loftier and purer faith 
than they had yet possessed. 

The name of the . prophet 
means Help or Deliverance. He 
was married and had several 
sons, and his prophetic ministry 
continued for 40 years. “Every 
word from him,” said the great 
German * critic, Professor ■ Dill- 
man, “kindles, stirs, and strikes 
its mark,” His imagery of words 
and use of language mark the 
genius, as for instance: 

The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them; and 
the desert shall rejoice , * and 
blossom as the rose . And again: 

But they that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; 
they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles , they shall run and not 
be weary. 

Isaiah’s lofty faith in the one 
true God and his call- to his 
people to. repent and obey Him 
marks - a great turning-point. in 
the history of religion. Truly,; the 
discovery of this manuscript of 
the great poet who sang 800 
years before Christ is a memor¬ 
able one. 


Lindsay Hassett 


’He is also one of the world's 
best fielders. It was his catch 
that brought Len Hutton’s 
Test record innings of 364 to 
an end at the Oval in the last 
Test Match in 1938. 


Hassett, Who is an accountant 
by profession, is a member^of 
a well-known athletic family. 
One of his brothers played 
lawn tennis for the Victoria 
State team. 


jyjANY parts of England, when 
seen from, a height, are like 
patchwork quilts—a patchwork 
of squares and oblongs of land 
divided off by hedges of haw¬ 
thorn or some other shrub, lovely 
in blossom-time. 

The trimming of these hedges, 
of course, costs time, labour, and 
money; but there is one hedge in 
Yorkshire which is supposed to 
cost no more than a penny. s 
Sometimes this penny hedge is 
called .The Horngarth. It is 
planted each year on the morning 
of Ascension Eve, at the mouth of 
the River Esk at Whitby, and tfris^ 
is the tale that is told of it. 

In the reign of Henry the 
Second a hermit monk was pray¬ 
ing in his cell, in a wood when a 
huge wild boar rushed through 
the open door, seeking safety 
from three hunting lords and a 
pack of hounds. . The hermit 
shut the "door on the hunters to. 
give the poor animal safety, and 
refused to open it. Then the 
hunters forced their way in, and 
the hermit was stabbed with a 
boar - spear and mortally 
wounded. 

When the head of Whitby 
Abbey heard of this crime he 
sentenced the three lords to 
death; but the dying man who 
had showed mercy to an animal 
again showed mercy by pleading 


for the lives of these cruel men. 
The Abbot granted the dying 
monk’s request, but ordered the 
three lords to do penance and be 
humbled every year, near the 
place of their wicked deed. 

They were ordered to fix a 
hedge in the sand at the mouth 
of the river which runs below 
the Abbey on the morning of the 
Eve of Ascension. To ridicule 


Marching Up and 
Down Again 

Gillingham, in Kent, there 
are a number of soldiers 
who try to wear out their uni¬ 
forms—and their officers look on 
with approval. 

They t are men of the Royal 
Army Ordnance Corps who are 
employed at ,a special field test 
centre where the Army’s cloth¬ 
ing is tested. On other parts of 
the camp are troops who, like 
those in Kipling’s verse, go 
“marching up and do\Vn again.” 
Their job is testing Army boots 
in conditions similar to those 
encountered on active service. 
On specially built ‘‘boot tracks,” 
over rocks and rough ground, 
these men walk about ten miles 
a day. 


the lords; the cutting tool had to 
cost no more than a penny. 
Some stakes had to be pushed 
down into the sand or mud, and 
intertwined with soft rods called 
“ yedders,” thus making a short 
fence, or hedge, which was to 
stand three tides, and has never 
been washed down. - 
The hedge is fixed at a time 
when tides are low, and after the 
fixing, generally in the presence 
of a crowd, the horn is blown and 
the words of shame are uttered 
aloud—“Out on ye! Out on ye!” 

The families of the hunters 
had to keep up this penance, but 
it is said that the descendants of 
two of them paid a sum of money 
to become clear; so it seems 
that one landed family is still 
responsible for building the 
penny hedge. 

Sir Walter Scott has told of 
this romantic story in his poem 
Marmion: 

Whitby's nuns told ... 

How to their Abbey three barons 
bol<£ 

Must menial service do, 

While horns bloio out a note of 
shame, 

And monks cry—“Fie upon your 
name." 

In ivrath—because of loss of 
game — 

Saint Hilda's priest they slew . 


The Children's Newspaper, Mdy 8, 1948 

England’s New 
Cathedrals 

JJritain’s riches in church build- 

• ings are soon to be added to 
if the plans to start work again 
on Guildford Cathedral are 
approved. Guildford will join 
Coventry and the two Liverpool 
Cathedrals as testimony to the 
eagerness of this generation to 
become builders of churches. 

The traveller over the lovely 
Hog|s Back has for many, years 
seen the silent shell of Guildford 
Cathedral, open to the sky. 
Children run and sheep graze in 
the vast green space where the 
nave is planned to seat over two 
thousand people, and the great 
central square only speaks rather 
sadly of the glorious tower that 
one day may rise on the site. 

Work on Guildford Cathedral 
had to stop in September 1939, 
when another six years would 
have seen it finished. Money was 
coming in well, and there is 
£40,000 in hand; but it will take 
at least £100,000 to complete the 
great church. The specialist 
workmen are difficult to find, too, 
for Guildford, unlike Liverpool, 
has not been able to assemble 
skilled craftsmen who have given 
their lifetime to their job. 

A Renewal of Faith 

Even great churches must give ’ 
way to houses for the people, but 
at Guildford the ,Bishop, who lives 
in historic Farnham. Castle just 
over the Hog’s Back, is hopeful 
that th^ ring of hammer and 
and chisel will soon be heard 
again there. In June the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury will stand • 
in the open nave of the cathedral 
for a service which will mark 
the renewal of the faith to build 
this cathedral in the Surrey 
countryside, and it is hoped that 
by then the necessary 60 tons 
of precious steel for the building 
will be forthcoming. 

In Coventry a similar expect¬ 
ancy is flourishing. Lord Kenil¬ 
worth’s handsome promise of 
£100,000 to help provide for the 
expenses and upkeep of tlfe 
cathedral when it is finished has 
stirred the imaginations of archi¬ 
tect and builders. How soon the 
great work will begin no one 
exactly knows, but when it does 
the Midland counties will have a 
shrine worthy of them. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Picture Version of Lewis CarrolTs Delightful Fantasy 



“ You may not have lived much under the 
sea,” the Mock Turtle went on to Alice, 
“ so you can have no idea what a delightful 
dance a Lobster Quadrille is. This is how 
it’s done. You first form into two lines 
along the seashore : seals, turtles, salmon, 
and so on, each with a lobster as partner. 
As you danceyou sing this song.’* And the 
MockTurtle began singing, slowly and sadly : 



“ ‘ Will you walk a little faster ? ’ said a whiting 
to a snail . * There's a porpoise close behind us and 

he's treading on my tail. See how eagerly the lobsters 
and the turtles all advance, They are waiting on the 
shingle—will you come and join the dance ? You 
can really have no notion how delightful it will be. 
When they take us up and throw us, with the lobsters, 
out to sea ! ” At the end Alice said : “ Mike that 
curious song about the whiting.” 



f< Do you know why it’s called a whiting ? ” the The Mock Turtle began singing again : 
Gryphon asked Alice. “ No,” replied Alice. Beautiful soup, so rich and green, Waiting in 
“Why?” “ It does the boots and shoes;” said the a hot tureenl Who for such dainties would 
Gryphon. Alice was thoroughly puzzled, so the not stoop? Soup of the evening, beautiful 
Gryphon continued “ What are your shoes done soup J ” Then a cry of “The trial’s 
with ; what makes them so shiny ? ” “Blacking,”* beginning!” was heard in the distance, 
said Alice. “ Boots and shoes under the sea are “Come on ! ” cried the Gryphon, and, 
done with whiting,” said the Gryphon in a deep taking Alice by the hand, hurried her off. 

voice, “ Now you know.” “ What trial is it ? ” panted Alice, as she ran. 


See next week's 


instalment for an account of the queerest trial in fact or fiction 
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Chimps’Tea Party 
Again 

AND A PENGUIN 
PARADE 

By the C IM Zoo Correspondent 

'J'hree attractive young female 
chimpanzees ’which recently 
arrived at the London Zoo will 
soon be very much “in the lime¬ 
light,” for they are candidates for 
the “Chimpanzees’ Tea Party,” 
an amusing sideshow which the 
menagerie hopes soon to stage 
again after a lapse of nine years. 
The apes are 4£-year-old Quarmi, 
2-^-year-old Abena, and a happy 
2-year-old baby known as “the 
Piccaninny.” They were part of a 
consignment of animals brought 
home from the Gold Coast by 
Mr G. S. Cansdale, the Zoo’s new 
assistant-superintendent, formerly 
of the West African . Forestry 
Service. 

Well-Behaved Ape 

“Of the three, Quarmi is much 
the cleverest,” Mr Cansdale told 
me.' *T got her from a family 
whose pet she had 'been for 
some months, and as she is 
. ‘ domesticated ’ she is full of 
amusing tricks She learnt to 
drink from a cup long ago and 
can behave quite' well at table 
already.” 

All three apes are living for the 
present in the Zoo’s, isolation 
ward, but- as soon as they are 
ready to. start “lessons” their 
training will begin. They will be 
placed daily in small specially- 
made armchairs around a diminu¬ 
tive table, and their keepers will 
give them instruction in “table 
manners.” They will then learn 
how to drink from mugs, take 
food from plates with their 
fingers, and generally act in 
accordance with the conventions 
of “polite society.” When all are 
proficient they will stage their 
little show on fine afternoons'on 
one of the lawns, for the amuse¬ 
ment of young visitors. 

Chimpanzeees are not the only 
laughter-makers at the Zoo just 
now. Far from it. One of the 
biggest outbursts of applause I 
have heard occurred the other 
day at the penguin pool. It was. 
feeding-time, and, as usual, the 
famous enclosure was thickly 
lined with onlookers—mostly 
children—eager to watch the 
birds being fed. The keeper, 
having tossed a fish to each pen¬ 
guin in turn, was about to throw 
a nice fat herring to one Cape 
penguin when the bird turned 
tail and waddled hurriedly to the 
upper parapet, where she dis¬ 
appeared into a nest-box. 

First Penguin Egg 

Efforts to coax her but having 
' failed, the keeper decided to in¬ 
vestigate. He then found that 
she had just laid an egg. He duly, 
announced the fact to the crowd, 
who laughed and cheered heartily. 

, “It is the first penguin egg we 
have had this year,” the keeper 
told me. “But we shall doubtless 
soon have others. There are five 
nest-boxes on the parapet and all 
are now occupied.” 

All -the boxes this season are 
furnished liberally with clover, 
placed on the parapet daily by 
keepers. It does not long remain 
there. Competition is keen and, 
as a rule, several penguins are 
soon squabbling noisily for 
possession of it. 

“Last year we bred two penguin 
chicks, both of which are now 
grown-up,” added the keeper. 
“This season we ought to get at 
least half a dozen. ” C. H. 


Light in the Dark City 

I HASA, the capital and holy city , of Tibet, which is the most 
out-of-the-way city in the world, is to have electric ljght; 
and a British firm, of Kendal in Westmorland, are to supply 
the necessary equipment. - 

They have been asked to make 
the electrical equipment as 
-light in weight as possible; for 
there are no railways anywhere 
near Lhasa and all the plant will 
have to be carried by native 
porters from India over the 
Himalayas to Lhasa, which is 
itself 12,000 feet above sea level. 

Lhasa is often called the 
“Forbidden City ” because in the 
last century foreigners were for¬ 
bidden to visit it. To find out 
more about it, and about Tibet 
generally, the British ’ Govern¬ 
ment of India in those times sent 
there adventurous Indians dis¬ 
guised as pilgrims, and carrying 
in their prayer-wheels,, instead 
of prayers,, blank paper on which 
to note down details for map¬ 
making, and rosaries every bead 
of which stood for one hundred 
paces of distance! 

One of these secret service 
men, Nain Singh, reported that 
there was a gold mine about 
three miles from Lhasa which 
was worked by the Lamaist 
monks who, if they found a large 
nugget, immediately replaced it 
in the earth, believing that it 
would “ germinate” and produce 
smaller lumps! , 

The Boy Lama 

At the end of the last century 
the ban on foreigners was re¬ 
moved and gradually more came 
to be known of this strange holy 
city in the remote mountains of 
Tibet. It is the residence of the 
Dalai Lama, ruler of Tibet and 
head of the Lamaist religion, 
which is a form of Buddhism. 

The present Dalai Lama is a boy 
of 14, and a Regent rules the 
country. The boy Dalai Lama 
'lives in a splendid palace on a 
small,' abrupt hill called Potala, 
which is close to the city. Lhasa 
has about 20,000 inhabitants, but 
at great festivals many thou¬ 


sands of monks and pilgrims 
swarm into its narrow streets 
from miles around. 

The little city is less than a mile 
in circumference, and a visitor 
approaching it for the first time 
is puzzled to see numbers of 
people walking round the excel¬ 
lent circular road that encloses 
the town, people who chant and 
whirl bone or brass prayer-wheels 
as they walk. They are pilgrims, 
and a journey round the city is 
supposed to bring them great 
benefit 

Inside, the city has no such 
roads; its streets are full of holes 
and everywhere there are open 
drains. The houses, as a rule, 
have no windows on the ground 
floors,,for here the yaks, sheep, 
and ponies are stabled. 

Sliding the Tightrope 

Strange things happen in 
Lhasa during the great religious 
festivals, and surely one of the 
oddest is called “the dance of 
the gods.” A long rope, made of 
leather thongs, is attached to 
the top of the buildings on 
Potala Hill and carried sloping, 
after the manner of a rope rail¬ 
way, down to the plain below, 
where it is securely fastened. 

Down this sloping tightrope 
tti’o men prepare to slide on 
• their stomachs. They put on 
leather breastplates so that they 
shall not be burned by the 
friction, then one lies on the 
rope, spreads his arms to balance 
himself, and skims downwards 
as swiftly as an arrow. ' One mis¬ 
take is fatal and accidents some¬ 
times occur, but those who 
accomplish the flight are re¬ 
warded by the court. 

Lhasa is slowly emerging from 
its ancient seclusion. In 1922 
telegraphic communication with 
India was . constructed; now 
electric light is coming. 


A Lesson From the Masters 


J^ent by the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment to the Arts Council of 
this country, and now on view 
at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, are 120 drawings by the> 
greatest old masters. They are 
some of the gems in the famous 
Albertina collection at Vienna. 

These drawings exemplify the 
truth * that the great are ever 
great. They are the drawings 
made by the Masters in prepara¬ 
tion for their finished works; 
and some in their strength and 
beauty are^ themselves already 
finished. This is specially evident 
in the 22 drawings by Dtirer, 
some never before seen in 
England. Among them are two 
of the most famous: The Hare, 
which, though this is its quin¬ 
centenary, -is so alive that even 
its ears are all-alert and its 
furry coat so soft that we can 
almost stroke it; and The Pray¬ 
ing Hands, so moving in their 
rapt devotion. There are others 
to join them: ' the delicate 
portrait of himself that Diirer 
drew when a schoolboy; .the- 
contrasting study of the head of 
an old man of 93, still sound and 
healthy when Diirer found him 
.at Antwerp; and to make good 
measure the coloured weeds and 
grasses springing from the marsh 
as they might be springing 
today. 

But the Aibertina collection, 
and these examples selected from 


it, does not begin and end in* 
Diirer. Here are Rembrandt’s 
ponderous elephant, as heavy as 
a tank,-though outlined only in 
black chalk; and his two lions 
at peace. 

We pass on to Peter Paul 
Rubens,. with his sketch of the 
head of the Duke of Buckingham 
impreparation for the equestrian 
portrait at Osterley Park; and a 
crayon drawing of Susanne Four- 
ment, less flattering maybe than 
she appeal’s in her straw hat in 
our National Gallery. Italy now 
claims our interest, with Raphael 
in communion with the‘Madonna 
with the Pomegranate; and 
the Madonna and Child and 
kneeling Angels, as they were 
afterwards to appear in the 
heirloom of the “Bridgewater 
Madonna” belonging to the 
Earl of Ellesmere. We must 
pause, too, before a drawing by 
Michael Angelo and another by 
Leonardo da Vinci before we 
change - to lighter mood and 
study the‘ typical gaiety of the 
French gallants—Boucher, Wat¬ 
teau, Fragonard. 

Yet they, too, teach the lesson 
that all may read—that,* to be¬ 
come a master, the youngest 
among us must first learn how 
to draw. That is the lesson of 
the Masters, and it is emphatic 
in each of these 120 examples of 
their genius. 


The children are eating 
more Hovis and honey . 




Hex 


to keep, their strength up 
the natural way - 

Hovis 


THE BETTER-BALANCED BREAD 



THANKS 

GIRLS AND BOYS 


Wouldn’t you like to think that you 
had earned -the thanks of some 
boy or girl whose childhood is not 
as happy as your own. Some boy 
or girl whose parents are not as 
kind as yours ? We are sure you 
would. The best way to help is by 
joining the League of Pity. 

Wear this fine badge and show 
you are helping to do a great 
work. Every member who gives 
IO/- is entitled to it. Why not 
write to the Director and ask 
him to send you full details ? 

L • O • P 

Junior Branch of the Rational Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children , 
Victory House y Leicester Sq., London , IV.C.2 



THt WORLD'S CREWE StJOO^SHOP 

B BOp.K-S \ * 

Hew second Books 


MORE STAMP BARGAINS 

Here are some more special offers of 
stamp packets at bargain prices. This is a 
great opportunity to till up those spaces 
in your collection, 

1,000 different ALL WORLD .. 25/- 

20 different CZECHO SLOVAKIA 1 /- 

100 different BELGIUM. 3'- 

100 different FRANCE . 8'- 

100 different FRENCH COLONIALS 

(all pre-war) .. .. .. 7/6 

10 different MALAYA .. 1/6 

20 different ALGERIA .. .. 2 h 

100 different COLOMBIA .. 15/- 

25 different DENMARK .. 9d. 

Or the nine packets containing 1,475 stamps 
for 55/— including postage. Supplies are 
limited so order promptly and ask for our 
World Famous Approval Sheets. 

ERRINCT0N & MARTIN. Dept. 471, 

SOUTH HACKNEY, LONDON, E.9, 
ENGLAND. Established 1880. 



WELGAR 
SHREDDED WHI 


The sure way to* 



For your bird's fitness ancl condition ash 
your dealer for SPRATT'S Bird Seeds 
and Foods which include: SPRATT’S 
MIXED BIRD SEEDS, SPRATT’S Cod Liver 
Oil BIRD FOOD, SPRATT’S BUDGERIGAR 
MIXTURE, SPRATTS PARROT MIXTURE 

SPRATT’S PATENT LTD., 41-47, Bow Road, London, E. 3 
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The Bran Tub 


SOMETHING MISSING 

JJighbrow: And what do you 
think of our art. gallery? 
Lowbrow: Oh, the pictures are 
ali right, but there are no good 
jokes under them. 

Against the Grain 

expression sometimes used 
for anything that is irksome 
or distasteful is that “ it goes 
against the grain/’. This is a 
reference to the fact that a 
carpenter’s plane will not move 
smoothly over the wood unless it 
is used in the direction of the 
grain. « 

ALL BLARNEY 

J'HERE was a young fellow 
* named Barney, 

Whose talk ivas so full of blarney . 
In his garden a pond 
Of lohich he to as fond - 
He described as a lake of 
KiUarney. 

RODDY 


Mother Jacko Has a Caller 


The Children’s Newspaper. May 8, 1948 



M other Jacko was worrying how she was to get into Monkeyville to 
collect some shopping she had bought the previous day. “ Don’t 
worry, Mother,” said Jacko, 44 I’ll go.” Rather dubiously Mother Jacko 
gave him a list of the things she had bought. About an hour later Mother 
Jacko, glancing through the window, saw a strange Oriental boy coming 
a through the gate. Woncfering if he spoke English, Mother went to the door. 
Imagine her surprise when the 14 Chinese boy” said 44 Hello, Mother, I wasn|t 
long, was I ? ” It was Jacko with the shopping draped all over him. 



4 Quick ! Turn it off, Daddy, they’ll 
break the glass.” 

— Bedtime Corner —— 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

An Unwelcome Visitor. Re¬ 
peatedly the cuckoo swooped low 
over the orchard, pursued by a 
pair 'of robins. The cuckoo’s 
persistency, despite the robins’ 
furious attacks, aroused Don’s 
curiosity. 

“Mrs. Cuckoo intends to place 
her egg in the robins’ nest, and 
the robins resent the interest 
she is taking in their home,” 
explained Farmer Gray, hearing 
of the incident; 

“Does the cuckoo actually lay 
her egg in the nest?” asked Don. 
“Probably in most cases,” replied 
the farmer. “Occasionally the 
cuckoo’s size may present diffi¬ 
culties, and then presumably she 
lays her egg on the ground and 
deposits it in the nest with her 
bill.Authorities are hot agreed 
on this point, but the cuckoo has 
no nest of her own.” 


Brown Hen’s Adventure 


Jj flown Hen w T as very cross. 

She wanted to sit on her 
eggs and hatch out some 
yellqw, chickens of her own. 
Three times she had made 
secret nests in the hedge and 
. laid there, but Farmer had 

■ found her nest,, taken her 
eggs, and shooed her into the 
chicken house. 

So eventually she squatted 
in' one of the nesting-boxes, 
and refused to budge. 

Farmer was annoyed at her 
for going broody now, and he 
planned to punish her to make 
her stop it. However, that 
evening a man came to see 
him, and instead of punishing 
her, he put her in a sack and 
gave her to him to take away. 

Poor Brown Hen was very 
frightened in the sack, but. 
soon she found herself being 
lifted out and put into a coop. 
And in the corner was a 
clutch of eggs! 

Immediately she squatted 
down on them, fluffing out’ her 
feathers till all were warmly 
covered. She did not notice 
that the eggs were smaller and 

■ olive green in colour, but 
stared proudly out through 
the bars at the other coops 
set around her in the 
enclosure by the gamekeeper’s 
cottage. 


Every day the gamekeeper 
fed her and let her out for a 
"run; and on the thirtieth day 
she began to listen for the 
eggs chipping. But they didn’t. 

And they didn’t! . And still 
they didn’t! And Brown Hen 
became very worried, especi¬ 
ally as hens from other coops 



were now leading their chicks 
out walking. 

At last, on the fortieth day 
the eggs chipped; and by even¬ 
ing Brown Hen. had twelve 
chicks. They were not yellow, 
as she expected, but brownish; 
because they had been 
pheasant’s eggs she had been 
hatching. But Brown Hen was 
too happy to care about that! 



Other Worlds 

Jn the" evening Venus is in the 
west, and Mars and Saturn 
are in the south¬ 
west. ‘ In the 
morning Jupiter 
is in the south¬ 
west. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 8.30 
a m on Wednes¬ 
day, May 5. 

A Nursery Rhyme Revised 

(/[.irls and boys, come out to 
play; 

But mind the roads—the Rules 
obey. • 

ENIGMA 

J rise in Wales, and run afar, 
My widening torrent facing 
heaven. . . ' - , 

Six letters have I in my name, 
Take one aw’ay, and you have 
Seven. ’ Answer next ivcck 

What Your Name Means 


Dolores . 

Dorothy 

Edgar 

Edith . 

Edmund 

Edward 


sorrow 
£ift of God 
happy spear 
rich gift 
rich protection 
rich guard 


Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
May 5, to Tuesday , May 11. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Children’s 
Concert; Sound Quiz. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 First Day in an 
Iron Foundry; The Three Semis. 
Welsh, 5.30 The Adventures of 
David (Part 1); Two Pianos. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Biffer (No 1); A 
Norman and Henry Bone play. 
Scottish, 5.0 Playtime; SirGibbie 
(3). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 At Whipsnade 
Park, near Dunstable. Scottish, 
5.0 A Visit to Two Zoos. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 A New Heaven and 
a New Earth (4). N. Ireland, 5.0 
Miss Pennyfeather in the Spring¬ 
time (2) ; Second .Voyage (2) ; 
• Songs. West, 5.0 Trumpets in the 
West (3). 5.40 What’s Your Name? 

MONDAY, 5.0 Toad of Toad 
'Hall (3). 5.40 Film Review. 

North,' 5.0 Nursery Sing-Song; 
Tom Went- From Hartover . to 
Vendale—a talk; A Brainstorm 
story. Scottish, 5.40 The Zoo Man. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 Black Beauty (19). 
5.15 Competition Results. 5.30 
Current Affairs Quiz. North, 5.0 
Four in Hand—a story. Scottish, 
5.0 Babbit’s Baby Finds its Feet— 
a story; Nonsense Songs; The 
Ogre of Pitgober—a story ; , The 
. Devil’s Pulpit—a talk; Records. ./., 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 On top qf the 
World. 4 Tract of' cultivated land. 8 
A conjunction. ^ 9 Grief: 10 Entirely 
absorbed.’ 11 Charitable dole. 12 
Oceans. 14 Roman copper coin. 15 
Blessing uttered by a person.. 17 Father. 

18 A snare. 20 A land measure. 22 
A scrap of news. 23 One of a company 
often. 24 A caliph. 25 Terminates. 26 
To scrutinise. 

Reading Down. 1 To trim by 
shaving, the surface. 2 A failing in 
duty. 3 An understanding between 
nations. 5 Pointed instrument for 
piercing leather. 6 Citizen of an ancient 
empire. 7 Where Army me^ls are taken. 

11 Sets upon. 13 The fluid we breathe. 

15 Cured pork. 16 Relating to vision. 

17 Top of the head. 19 An augury. 21 
A warm colour. 

Answer next week 

Tongue Twister 

Peeping and prying. Pauline 
peered popeyed at Peggy’s 
puppets. 



LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Jumbled Olympic Games 

Shooting, Decathlon; Marathon, Rowing, 
Javelin, Gymnastics. 

What Is It ? 

The word was bin (nib.) 
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PRESIDENT: J. ARTHUR RANK 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

JOHN DAVIS F. STANLEY BATES 

Meetings held every 
Saturday morning at 
ODEON theatres 
throughout the 

- country 

& - 

Membership 250,000 

Programme of specially 
selected films . 

ADVENTURE CARTOON 
INTEREST 

COMMUNITY SINGING 
CLUB TALKS 


Apply lor free membership 
card at your nearest 
ODEON theatre. 



Genuute^fy BRITISH 

..NAVAUg 

viYlefejcopic GmiSu}) 

These Naval Telescopes, powerful clay and ' 
night lenses, with modern micrometer auto¬ 
matic range-focus apparatus. Splendid 
object lens. Approx. 15 ins. in,length. 
Made to pick out objects with clarity and 
precision at many miles’ range. Made by 
famous instrument manufacturers. To clear 
at less than cost of material. 35/- ONLY, 
post and pack. 1/6. 2 or more post free. s 



ARMY 
ELL TENTS 
£ 8 . 150 . 

Seciiona-1 centre pole. All accessories. Re¬ 
conditioned. . Circumfereuc.e 44 It. Height 9 ft. 
6 in. £ a 15 s. complete, carriage paid. 
Marquees, 30 ft. x 20 ft. x 14 ft. height, 
£38 15s. , carriage free. All typos of 

MARQUEES and CAMPING EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE. Send Id. for Bargain List. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, 
LTD. (Dept. CN), 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough June., London, S.E.5. 












































































































































































